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Here and Abroad 


People — Places — Events 


NEW UN MEMBER? 


Sudan has applied for membership 
in the United Nations. The African 
country became independent on Janu- 
ary 1 after many years of rule by Brit- 
ain and Egypt. Sudan’s application 
has been approved by the Security 
Council and will be voted on by the 
General Assembly next fall. 


EXPENSIVE HONK 


New York is setting an example that 
other American cities might wish to 
follow. Beginning March 15, drivers 
who sound their automobile horns un- 
necessarily will be fined $10. London 
and Paris have become much quieter 
in recent months after passing rules 
against horn-blowing. 


ATOM POOL 


A committee of prominent Euro- 
pean leaders is attempting to persuade 
6 European nations to form a special 
commission to control the development 
of atomic energy. The committee rep- 
resents all the major political parties 
and trade unions of France, Italy, Bel- 
gium, West Germany, the Netherlands, 
and Luxembourg. It will introduce 
the proposal to set up a European 
atomic energy commission in the par- 
liaments of these countries. 


PENSION PAYROLL 


The 8 millionth person recently be- 
gan receiving payments under the gov- 
ernment’s old-age insurance plan. This 
program, which started in 1937, is 
directed by the Social Security Ad- 
ministration. 


ROADS IN PERU 


Peru is building roads into remote 
areas that have not been settled be- 
cause they lacked transportation. One 
new highway will lead into a large 
jungle in the northeastern part of the 
country. The government believes the 
region is rich in petroleum and gold. 


MILITARY BUYING 


Under a new Defense Department 
plan, each branch of the Armed Forces 
will purchase certain supplies for all 
the services. For example, the Army 
will buy the clothing; the Navy will 
purchase medical supplies and petro- 
leum; the Air Force will buy photo- 
graphic equipment. This system, which 
is expected to increase efficiency and 
save money, has been tested since last 
November by having the Army buy 
food for all the armed forces. 


VICE PRESIDENCY 


President Eisenhower is studying a 
plan to make the Vice Presidency have 
greater attraction and importance. The 
proposals, if approved by the President 
and passed by Congress, would finance 
construction of an official residence for 
the Vice President, like the White 
House, and increase the size of his per- 
sonal staff of assistants. 























DANGEROUS SPARKS. 


WERNER IN INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


Red China’s demand for Taiwan (Formosa) could 


start a war, and the United States could become involved. 


China—Divided Land 


Tension Rises Once More in Taiwan Strait Where Chiang’s 
Nationalists Guard Against Communist Attack 


ECENTLY our government started 

referring to the Pacific island of 
Formosa as Taiwan. Since the natives 
have always called their island Taiwan, 
it was decided we should do likewise. 
“Formosa” is a Portuguese word, 
meaning “beautiful.” It was applied 
to the green Asiatic island many years 
ago by mariners from Portugal. 

No matter what it is called, this 
small island just off the mainland of 
China continues to pose troublesome 
problems for the United States. Ten- 
sion is rising this winter along the 
strait between Taiwan and the main- 
land of Asia. There is fear that full- 
scale fighting will break out between 
the 2 Chinas. 

One China is Taiwan. Here is the 
government of Nationalist China. 
Driven from the mainland by the com- 
munists late in 1949, Chiang Kai-shek 
and his followers now occupy this 
green, tropical island, about half the 
size of South Carolina. Chiang’s army 
of 600,000 is constantly on the alert for 
an attempted invasion by the Reds. 

About 10,000,000 people live on Tai- 
wan. Most of them are farmers who 
work in the rice paddies and sugar 
fields as their fathers did before them. 
Leading industries are sugar refining, 
pineapple canning, tea packing, and 
cloth making. While igdustry is not 
yet well developed, the island has coal, 
timber, and many other raw materials. 


The other China is the huge, sprawl- 
ing land across the strait on the Asian 
mainland. The world’s second larg- 
est nation (after the Soviet Union), 
Red China is almost 300 times the 
siz@ of Taiwan. With about 580,000,- 
000 people, it has a far greater popu- 
lation than any other land. For the 
past 6 years, this country has been 
ruled by Mao Tse-tung and his commu- 
nist followers. 

The swift and ruthless way that the 
Reds have strengthened their hold on 
the mainland of China is one of the 
most disturbing events of recent years. 
It has put a vast, new area under com- 
munist control, and has greatly in- 


creased the Red threat in southern 
Asia. 
China’s communists are following 


the Russian pattern, both in industry 
and agriculture. A small group of Red 
leaders runs the country. Orders are 
ruthlessly enforced. Democratic gov- 
ernment as we know it does not exist. 

Just as in Russia, farming is a sore 
spot with the communist leaders of 
China. The government aims to take 
over all farms gradually. Already 
close to 30 per cent of the farmers—it 
is believed—are organized in govern- 
ment-controlled “cooperatives.” About 
25 farm families are grouped together 
on a “cooperative” farm. 

Crop production is lagging, though. 

(Continued on page 6) 


Health Research 
Progress Viewed 


Science Has Scored Important 
Victories, but Others Re- 
main to Be Achieved 


RESIDENT Eisenhower has asked 

Congress for an increase in the 
amount of money that our federal 
government spends on health research. 
Many are yet to be con- 
quered, he points out, even though 
medical science has made great strides 
in recent years. 

Eisenhower calls attention to the 
“dark mystery” that shrouds the ori- 
gin of cancer; and he goes ahead to 
comment: “Little is known about the 
diseases of the nervous system. Much 
remains to be discovered about heart 
disease and mental illness.” 

The National Institutes of Health— 
a group of U. S. research agencies 


diseases 


working under the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare—will 
receive more than $126,500,000 for 


next year if the President’s request 
is granted. This sum is 28 per cent 
larger than the amount being spent 
by the Institutes in the current year. 

With such an increase, the agencies 
can step up their efforts against can- 
cer, heart mental illness, 
arthritis, and various other afflictions. 
At their laboratories near Washing- 
ton, D. C., the Institutes of Health al- 
ready do extensive work along such 
lines. They also help finance large 
numbers of medical research projects 
conducted by universities, hospitals, 
and private laboratories. 

A boost in Uncle Sam’s spending 
on medical research is only one of sev- 
eral requests—related to health—that 
the Eisenhower administration is 
making. Congress is being asked for 
funds to help various medical schools 
erect new buildings and laboratories. 
Also, Eisenhower seeks money with 
which our government could promote 
the training of additional nurses. 

It remains to be seen whether Con- 
gress will agree to federal 
spending on medical research and 
other health work. Many lawmakers 
believe the increase is needed, while 
others think Uncle Sam is already 
spending enough in this field. 

Whether or not the full amount of 
the administration’s request is 
granted, the federal government will 
definitely go ahead with numerous 
health activities. Doctors and tech- 
nicians in U. 8S. laboratories, along 
with those working independently or 
for private institutions, will keep on 
seeking new methods and weapons to 
use against disease. 

Our country’s doctors and other 
medical workers have already chalked 
up impressive records. President 
Eisenhower speaks of “dramatic re- 
ductions during the past 10 years in 
the death toll from many diseases 

(Concluded on page 2) 


disease, 


boost 
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Victories in the War Against Disease Are Reviewed 


(Concluded from page 1) 


for example, tuberculosis 75 per cent, 
appendicitis 69 per cent, acute rheu- 
matic fever 66 per cent.” He also 
mentions the Salk vaccine, which 
“within the past year alone has proved 
highly effective” against polio, 

Many afflictions, on the other hand, 
remain largely unconquered, Out- 
tanding among these are heart trou- 
ble and cancer—the top-ranking kill- 
ers in our nation today. In fact, their 
toll is far greater now than during the 
early years of the present century. 

It should be fairly easy to under- 
stand why this is so. Cancer and 
heart trouble are more common among 
older persons than among youths. We 
have been fairly successful in con- 
quering diseases that once killed 
great numbers of children and young 
Therefore, larger and larger 
percentages of our population live to 


people 


reach the advanced ayes where cancer 
and heart disease most often strike. 

According to the latest available fig- 
ures, more than two-thirds of the 
deaths in this country are now caused 
by cancer, heart trouble, and maladies 
involving the blood vessels. Disorders 
of the heart and blood vessela—often 
lumped together under the name of 


cardiovascular diseases accounted 


for about 52 per cent of the deaths 
in 1954, while cancer and related 
troubles came second with 16 per cent. 

Annually, during the last few years, 
cancer and the cardiovascular group 
have been killing more than 625 peo- 
ple out of every 100,000 in our popu- 
lation In 1900, according to such 
fiyures as are available, they de- 
troyed only 328 per 100,000. 


Accuracy 


In looking at figures of this kind, 
we must remember that doctors half 
a century ago weren’t so well equipped 
as at present to determine the real 
cause of each person’s death. The 
1900 statistics may be less accurate 
than those gathered in recent times. 
Even so, it is generally agreed that 
cancer and heart disease tolls have 
gone up sharply during the last half- 
These maladies still repre- 
sent a great challenge to doctors and 


century. 


laboratory workers 

Affiictions of the heart and blood 
vessela present this big difficulty: 
They include a large number of dis- 
There seems to be no chance 
of finding one miracle drug or method 
of treatment that will wipe out the 


whole group. These maladies must 
be attacked from many different 
directions, 

Some of the most spectacular work 
against heart trouble is being done by 
Today they can actually 
reach inside the heart itself to repair 
Also, to 
make various tests, they can thread 
a small flexible tube into the heart by 
way of certain large blood vessels. 


urgeons, 


damaged and faulty valves, 


Medical workers and engineers have 
developed machines which keep a 
patient’s blood circulating while sur- 
geons operate on his heart. In some 
cases, moreover, permanent plastic 
valves can be inserted into the blood 
vessels to do the work which disease- 
damaged natural valves cannot per- 
form, 

Meanwhile there are new drugs that 
have—under favorable conditions-— 
helped victims of heart attacks, high 


blood pressure, hardening of the 
arteries, and other disorders. 
Cancer, as well as heart trouble, ap- 
parently needs to be attacked along 
many different lines. Some medical 
scientists, though, are hopeful that 
there may eventually be discovered a 
“wonder drug” that will work against 
most varieties of this disease. Others 
aren’t sure whether or not a success- 
ful one can be found. In any case, 


research workers have already tested 
thousands of materials in the search 
for such a drug. Also, medicines 
have been developed that seem some- 


find a sure-fire method of detecting 
this killer before it has secured too 
strong a grip on its victim. 

Doctors know that cancer is a wild 
and uncontrolled growth of body cells, 
which crowds and destroys normal 
tissue. They are searching con- 
stantly for new knowledge about its 
causes. During the last few years, 
for instance, there has been a great 
deal of study—and controversy—on 
whether smoking increases the danger 
of lung cancer. 

Despite promising steps that have 
been taken against cancer and heart 





GALLOWAY 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER is asking Congress to grant increased federal 
financial assistance for medical and health purposes 


what effective against cancers of cer- 
tain types. 

Two other methods are now used in 
treating cancer. One is surgery. The 
radiation—from X-ray 
machines, radium, or radioactive sub- 
stances produced in atomic labora- 
tories. 

Medical authorities claim that 
about one-third of all present-day 
cancer deaths could be prevented by 
methods of treatment now available. 
The main reason why these deaths are 
not prevented is that the cancers 
aren’t found during their early stages, 
while still curable. Many people don’t 
go to the doctor with their ailments 
until the trouble becomes extremely 
If the illness then proves to 
be cancer, the physician may find that 
it is too far advanced to cure. 

Even if a person has regular physi- 
cal check-ups, cancer in the early 
stages may still go undiscovered. 
Certain types of this disease are diffi- 
cult—or impossible—to recognize un- 
til they are far advanced. A major 
goal in the fight against cancer is to 


second is 


serious, 


trouble, these illnesses still represent 
a comparatively dark side of the na- 
tion’s health picture. Turning to a 
brighter side, we find several afflic- 
tions whose death tolls have been cut 
sharply. 

In 1900, for instance, more than 31 
people out of every 100,000 in our 
population died of typhoid fever or a 
similar disease known as paratyphoid. 
Also, out of every 100,000, at least 40 
died of diphtheria and over a dozen 
were killed by measles. By now, all 
these sicknesses have been nearly 
eliminated as causes of death in the 
United States. So have whooping 
cough and scarlet fever, which were 
taking the lives of many children 
when this century began. 

Modern drugs have slashed the toll 
of influenza and pneumonia, though 
these illnesses haven't been fully over- 
come. Per 100,000 Americans they 
now kill between 25 and 30 each year 
—contrasted with more than 200 at 
the beginning of the century, and 
over 40 just 10 years ago. 

Dramatic victories have been won 


in the fight against tuberculosis. This 
disease killed about 194 Americans 
per 100,000 in 1900, compared to ap- 
proximately 10 per 100,000 now. In 
1900, tuberculosis took 3 times as 
many lives as did cancer, whereas in 
1954 it destroyed only one-fourteenth 
as many as cancer. 

Though its death rate has been 
sharply reduced, tuberculosis remains 
a serious plague. Its cure involves 
long, tedious, and expensive treat- 
ment. Doctors still seek better drugs 
to use against it. Also, medical au- 
thorities wage a continuous campaign, 
encouraging people to obtain chest 
X-ray photos at regular intervals so 
that the disease can be caught in its 
early stages. 

Diseases need not rank high as 
killers in order to be serious. Mental 
illnesses are a prime example. They 
can cause great suffering and unhap- 
piness. 

It is encouraging to note, however, 
that such afflictions are in many cases 
yielding to modern medicine. There 
are newly developed drugs which 
exert a calming influence on mental 
patients, thus making it easier for 
doctors to talk with them and help 
bring their minds back to reality. 


Fresh Clues 


Meanwhile, research workers keep 
looking for fresh clues to the origins 
of various mental disorders. We des- 
perately need additional knowledge 
and more powerful weapons to use 
against such illnesses, since about 
half of all the patients in our coun- 
try’s hospitals today are there because 
of mental trouble. 

There are many other ailments that 
cause much suffering and are greatly 
dreaded even though they don’t take 
very many lives. Polio, now being 
fought successfully with Salk vaccine, 
is one of these. Arthritis is another. 
It normally is not fatal, though it 
brings disability and intense suffer- 
ing to large numbers of older people. 
Doctors are making strenuous efforts, 
with drugs and X-rays, to help its 
victims. 

In conclusion: Our nation’s progress 
against disease has been uneven. We 
have advanced much further along 
some lines than others. The general 
trend, though, has been toward con- 
stantly better health and longer life. 
Americans’ probable average length 
of life rose from 47 years in 1900 to 
about 70 years in 1954. 

—By ToM MYER 





Pronunciations 


Abdul Rahman—<ib-dool ra-man 
Chiang Kai-shek—j yang ki-shék 
Chou En-lai—jé én-li 

Guy Mollet—gé mé-1i’ 

Mao Tse-tung—mou dzi-doong 
Penghu—ping-hdo 
Pescadores—pés’ki-do'rés 
Quemoy—ké-moy’ 

Sun Yat-sen—s0on yit-sén 
Taiwan—ti-win 





“Let me urge that we keep clear 
of two besetting sins—hardness of 
heart and softness of head.” 


—THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
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Your Vocabulary 











In each sentence below, match the 
italicized word with the following 
word or phrase whose meaning ts most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
on page 8, column 4. 


1. Nations should not infringe (in- 
frinj’) on other countries’ territory. 
(a) fight (b) engage in 
(c) trespass (d) spy. 


business 


2. Some people favor modification 
(m6d-i-fi-ki’shiin) of the methods of 
electing Presidents. (a) investigation 
(b) changes (c) limits (d) explana- 
tion. 

3. Both political parties hope to 
consolidate (kén-sdél’i-dit) their posi- 
tions before the election. (a) examine 
(b) make known (c) change (d) 
strengthen. 


4. The attitude of the farmers has 
retarded (ré-tard’éd) Russia’s agricul- 
tural progress. (a) aided (b) delayed 
(c) hurt (d) explained. 


5. The United States and Britain 
plan to take concerted (kon-ser’téd) 
action to preserve peace in the Middle 
East. (a) strong (b) simultaneous 
(c) dangerous (d) important. 


6. Recalcitrant  (ré-kAl’si-trint) 
groups are causing trouble in the area, 
(a) unknown (b) outside (c) under- 
ground (d) rebellious. 


7. The U. S. and Britain hope to 
deter (dé-tér’) both sides from fight- 
ing. (a) persuade (b) free (c) pre- 
vent (d) delay. 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered vertical rows accord- 
ing to descriptions given below. When 
all are correctly finished, heavy rectangle 
will spell the name of a well-known com- 
munist leader. 


1. One of several islands threatened 


by Red China. 

2; r han ._ and related ailments 
are the leading cause of death in the 
United States. 
iron are the basis 
industry. 


and 


for Red China’s growing 


wants increased trade 


4. 
with Red China. 
5. World’s biggest land. 


6. The industry has long 
been important in China. 


7. Another name for Formosa. 

8. Capital of South Carolina. 

9. s is a dread disease that 
takes a big toll of life. 


10. Formosan farmers work largely in 
rice paddies and ________._ fields. 


21'31/41/516/7/8/9 


10 


Last Week 


HoriZonTac: foreign aid. VERTICAL: 
1. Kefauver; 2. Congress; 3. Truman; 4. 
Cheyenne; 5. minority; 6. Bogota; 7. in- 
direct; 8. Harrison; 9. Wilson; 10. Dulles. 








story behind the Iron Curtain to communist lands. 


CRUSAOE FOR Fattoow 


RADIO FREE EUROPE, mostly paid for by Americans, broadcasts democracy's 


Comedians, who poke fun at 


Red governments and their leaders, are said to be very popular. 


Radio-TV-Movies 


O you know what the letters RFE 
stand for? These are the initials 
of Radio Free Europe. This is an 
organization that broadcasts anti-com- 
munist radio programs to 5 Soviet sat- 
ellite countries—Bulgaria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Poland, and Romania. 
There are about 5,000,000 radio sets 
in these countries that can pick up the 
Radio Free Europe broadcasts. Al- 
though it is illegal to listen to these 
programs, many people do. The RFE 
stations learn about people who take 
the chance of being caught listening 
to their shows from 3 sources: 

(1) Interviews with refugees and 
travelers who have been in the target 
countries; (2) tadio Free 
Europe in communist newspapers and 


attacks on 


radio broadcasts; and (3) letters from 
listeners. 

The letters from persons behind the 
Iron Curtain who listen to Radio Free 
indicate that their favorite 
programs are news digests giving a 
factual report of events and explain- 
ing the free world’s position on major 
Listeners like to hear 
reports about life in the free nations, 


Europe 


issues. also 


comedy that hits at the communist 
way of life, and music of composers 
barred in their countries for their 
political views. 

* 


“Teen-Agers, U.S.A.” is a radio pro- 
gram specially designed for youthful 
listeners. Ed Ladd presides over this 
Saturday afternoon Mutual Broadcast- 
ing System He plays hit 
tunes and interviews outstanding re- 


feature. 
cording artists and other guests 
* 


Television viewers who watch the 
Monday evening NBC show “Medic” 
are familiar with Richard Boone, who 
plays the lead role. has 
starred in plays and motion pictures. 
Before entering the entertainment 
world he attended Stanford Univer- 
sity, where he boxed, and worked in 
the Oklahoma oil fields. Consult your 
newspaper for the time and station of 
“Medic,” an interesting documentary- 
type that 
medical problems, 

By Victor BLock 


Joone also 


series deals with various 





Science in 





the News 








Fo peegear-engnae scientist has come 
up with a new idea to help solve 
his state’s water shortage. Professor 
John Isaacs proposes using icebergs to 
supply fresh water to southern Cali 
fornia. 

The largest icebergs are those that 
break off the Antarctic ice shelf. They 
sometimes weigh billions of tons. 
Isaacs believes that these huge moun- 
tains of fresh-water ice could be towed 
to California by powerful tug-boats. 
Once the icebergs reached California, 
they would be enclosed in special 
fences floating in the ocean. As the 
icebergs melted, the fresh water would 
rise to the top, since it is lighter than 
salt water, and could be piped onto 
shore. 

Isaacs estimates that to tow a giant 
iceberg to California would take 6 
months and cost $1,000,000. As fresh 
water, the berg would be worth about 
$100,000,000. 


7 


The largest machine in the world is 
at work in an airplane plant in Massa- 
chusetts. It is a giant hydraulic press 


capable of exerting the greatest pres- 
man. It is used 
to shape parts for jet aircraft. 

The “Major,” as the 
called, can exert a pressure of 106,- 
000,000 pounds. Previously, the larg- 
est hydraulic press in the world was a 
German machine of 60,000,000 pounds 
capacity. 

Although the “Major” is 11 stories 
high 21,000,000 
pounds, it is operated by only 1 man. 


sure ever created by 


machine is 


and weighs over 


7 


A camera has been developed that 
can take photographs at great depths 
in the ocean. The 100-pound device is 
capable of withstanding pressure up to 
17,000 pounds per square inch. It has 
been tested successfully in the Medi- 
terranean Sea at a depth of almost 3 
miles, where it photographed shrimp, 
1 small fish, and an old tin can. 

The camera was invented by Dr. 
Harold Edgerton of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. For the test, 
it was lowered into the water from 
a ship on a very strong nylon line. 

—By Victor BLocKk 





Readers Say— 











I believe that we should increase our 
foreign aid programs. This will show 
other countries that we seek world peace, 
and will also help keep them free from 
communism. Surely we can relinquish a 
few luxuries to achieve these ends. 

TERRY HAMRICK, 
Ravenswood, West Virginia 


“ 


We should not enlarge our foreign aid 
program. We have already given other 
countries much more than have the com- 
munists. Our first consideration should 
be our own economy. We should use 
American money to make certain that 
the nation’s economic system will remain 
strong. KENNETH HARTMAN, 

Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 


+ 


Our school has formed a club to par 
ticipate in community activities. As our 
first project, we collected money for the 
“March of Dimes.” We had a “road 
block” which stopped the cars crossing 
a bridge near our town and asked the 
passengers for donations. We collected 
$218.50 in this way. 

Rypa GAIL ELLior, 
Bins County Hicu Scnoor, 
Centreville, Alabama 


“ 


I feel that the present system of nomi- 
nating Presidential candidates is undem 


ocratic. Instead, all the states should 
hold primaries on the same day. In this 
way, the voters of each party could 


choose the man they wish to represent 
them. The Presidential nominees should 
then pick the men they wish to run as 
their Vice Presidential candidates, so 
they may choose someone whose ideas 
are the same as theirs 

GEORGE FLEMING, 

South Haven, Michigan 


- 


I think a nation-wide Presidential pri 
mary is unnecessary. The parties al 
ways try to pick the candidates who are 
most popular with the people. If they 
dared go against the wishes of the peo 
ple they would have little chance of win 
ning the election. So ovr present system 
is working all right 


JounN COLLINS, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
7 


I think that a special set of driving 
laws should be passed for drivers 18 to 
25 years old According to insurance 
company statistics, drivers in this age 
bracket cause most accidents 

Sue WEIL, 
Brooklyn, New York 


[Eprror’s Nore: We would like to hear 
about election-year activities in which 
students are participating activities 
such as mock elections, nominating “con 
ventions,” get-out-the-vote campaign 
and so forth Later we shall describe 
a number of these projects in our 
papers. | 
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The Story of the Week 


Chinese Leaders 


Three prominent names in Chinese 
affairs (see pave 1 story) are: 

Chiang Kai-shek, 67, heads the Na- 
tionalist government on Formosa, or 
Taiwan as it is now officially called, 
He is still hoping that the day will 
come when he and his forces can free 
China from communist rule, 
educated at military 
In 1911, 


he joined a revolutionary movement 


Chiang was 


chools in China and Japan 


led by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, which tried to 
et up a democratic government in 
China When Dr. Sun died in 1925, 
Chiang became leader of the newly 
jut after 
ears of fighting Japanese invaders, 


organized Chinese republic. 


Chinese warlords, and the communists, 
Chiang lost out to the Reds late in 
19A9 

Mao Tse-tung, 63, is boss of China’s 
Communist Party, which controls Red 
China’s government. As a youth, he 
decided that communism was needed 
to overcome his country’s poverty and 
lack of unity. In the early 1920's, he 
helped organize the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party At the same time, he 
beyan a vigorous campaign to bring 
jobless city dwellers and poor farmers 
into a revolutionary army. 

The communist forces grew in size 
and power until, after World War II, 
Mao was able to overthrow Chiang 
und set up a communist state. 

Chou En-lai, 58, is premier and for- 
eign minister of the Red Chinese re- 





CHIANG Kai-shek (left) heads Tai- 
Mao Tse-tung is 
leader of the communist Chinese regime. 


wan's government, 


vime. The son of impoverished but 
well-educated Chinese parents, Chou 
was an outstanding college student in 
He studied in China, Ja 
pan, France, Germany, and other 
He turned to communism 
largely because he felt China’s past 


his youth 
count rica 


governments were responsible for his 
parent's poverty. 

Chou organized revolutionary 
groups in China during the 1920's and 
1930's, He led Red troops which 
eventually gained the upper hand in 
his country 


Too Many Balloons? 


Russia, Red China, and other com- 
munist countries are complaining 
about western balloons in their skies. 
The Reds claim that some balloons are 
equipped with cameras and radios to 
“apy” on communist activities, Others, 
it is charged, are filled with “propa- 
The Reds also charge 
that the western balloons interfere 
with air traffic. 

In answer to the communist com- 


anda” leaflets 


plaints, our State Department points 
out that we aren't sending any espi- 
onage balloons into Red territory. 
Officials concede, though, that some of 
our weather balloons equipped with 
special instruments to measure atmos- 
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PUERTO RICO’S new, modern Supreme Court building at San Juan. Chief 
Justice of the United States Earl Warren recently made the chief dedication 
speech at ceremonies in the island’s capital. Once a U. S. territory, Puerto Rico 
is now a self-governing, democratic commonwealth. She keeps close ties with 
us, and sends a non-voting delegate to the U. S. House of Representatives. 


pheric conditions might be straying 
into Iron Curtain countries. These 
balloons are being launched from 
weather stations in various parts of 
the globe. The State Department says 
it will try to keep the balloons out of 
communist skies, 

As for “propaganda” balloons, Uncle 
Sam points out that airborne leaflets 
are being sent to communist countries 
by private citizens, not by the U. S. 
government. We and our allies say 
we shall not stop individuals from 
sending these messayes to Red lands. 

A private group of Americans, the 
Free Europe Committee, sends special 
balloons aloft to carry messages of 
hope and freedom to the people behind 
the Iron Curtain, Most of these bal- 
loons are launched in West Germany. 
Judging by the bitter Soviet com- 
plaints, Free Europe Committee's free- 
dom campaign must be fairly success- 
ful. 


Headache in Algeria 


One of the thorniest problems to be 
tackled by France’s new Premier Guy 
Mollet, since he took office February 1, 
has to do with the future of Algeria. 
That North African land, which has 
representatives in the French legisla- 
ture and is treated as part of France 
itself, has been rocked by violence in 
recent weeks. Many of the native 
Arabs and Berbers there want self- 
rule, 

Mollet recently visited Algeria to 
find out how the land’s people feel 
about his new home-rule proposal. The 
premier’s plan calls for (1) free elec- 
tions in Algeria, and (2) an Algerian 
government with authority to conduct 
its own domestic affairs. Under the 
proposal, France would continue to 
supervise the African land’s defenses 
and dealings with other countries. 

A number of French settlers in 
Algeria are highly critical of Mollet’s 
plan for the African land. They argue 
that it will put the Arabs in control 
of Algerian affairs which, in turn, will 
lead to anti-French policies there. 
These Frenchmen staged anti-Mollet 
demonstrations when the premier set 
foot in Algeria, It is not yet known, 
meanwhile, how the Arabs and Ber- 


bers feel about Mollet’s plan for their 
country. 

Algeria’s population is made up of 
some 1,200,000 Eurepeans, mostly 
French settlers, and cbout 8,300,000 
native Arabs and Berbers. Many of 
the native people are very poor. They 
eke out a living by growing fruit, 
wheat, and barley, or by tending goats, 
sheep, cows, and camels. Most of the 
better farm lands are in the hands of 
French settlers. 

Algeria extends from the Mediter- 
ranean Sea deep into the Sahara Des- 
ert. It covers an area nearly 4 times 
the size of France. ‘ 


The “Mountaineer” 


A gigantic power shovel named the 
“Mountaineer” is now being used at 
Cadiz, Ohio, to remove deposits of 
coal lying near the surface of the 
ground. The shovel is the biggest 
in the United States and is believed 
to be the largest piece of mobile ma- 
chinery ever built in this country. 

The Mountaineer is about 100 times 
as large as power shovels commonly 
seen on neighborhood building proj- 


ects. It is as high as a 12-story build- 
ing, weighs 5,500,000 pounds, and can 
lift 100 tons in a single bite of its 
mammoth dipper. 

Along with its huge size, the Moun- 
taineer is unusual because of its many 
comforts and conveniences. The op- 
erator rides in an automatic elevator 
to his control room. This room is 
equipped with electric heating, air con- 
ditioning, a sliding picture window, 
and imitation wood paneling. 


Natural Gas Dispute 


The controversy over whether or not 
the federal government should fix 
the price that natural gas producers 
charge for their product is certain to 
be a big campaign issue inthis year’s 
election contest. Earlier this month, 
the Senate passed the Harris-Ful- 
bright bill to end federal controls over 
natural gas. The House had passed 
the measure last year. 

Those who oppose federal controls 
on natural gas argue: “Why should 
Uncle Sam have authority to fix the 
price of natural gas while other fuels, 
such as coal and oil, are not controlled? 
It is unfair to regulate one, and not 
the others. Besides, state or city gov- 
ernments already set the prices that 
can be charged to customers of nat- 
ural gas. No additional controls are 
needed. 

“Actually, federal regulation dis- 
courages producers from sending gas 
to consumers in other states, and en- 
courages them to sell the fuel within 
their own state to escape federal con- 
trols (only gas crossing state lines 
comes under’ federal authority). 
Hence, consumers in distant cities 
would be faced with gas shortages and 
rising prices.” 

The other side takes this stand: 
“Natural gas, unlike coal and oil, is 
distributed by a single firm in a given 
city. A customer who buys gas can’t 
change dealers as can the consumers 
of coal or oil. Hence, the gas con- 
sumer is at the mercy of the big pro- 
ducers who can boost prices at any 
time. 

“The authority of local governments 
to fix gas prices is meaningless unless 
the producers’ price is also fixed. If 
the producer (probably from some 
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HATIONAL COAL ImETITUTE 


BIGGEST shovel in the United States is now at work in Ohio for the Pittsburgh 
Consolidation Coal Company (see note on this page) 
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CAMEL CORPS TROOPS turned out in full dress to help celebrate the Republic of India’s sixth birthday on January 26 


other state) increases the price of his 
product, the local distributor obviously 
will have to boost prices also. Thus, 
the removal of federal control from 
this field could mean higher gas prices 
for millions of homeowners.” 

Meanwhile, the Senate is investigat- 
ing charges that natural gas interests 
tried to win legislative support for the 
Harris-Fulbright bill by offering cam- 
paign funds to individual lawmakers. 
Probes were begun after Republican 
Senator Francis Case of South Dakota 
revealed that he turned down an offer 
of $2,500 for his campaign chest. The 
offer, Case felt, was made by someone 
who wanted to encourage the senator 
to vote for the Harris-Fulbright bill. 

The man who made the offer vigor- 
ously denies that it had anything to do 
with the gas bill. He says that he 
favors the Republican Party and 
merely wanted to contribute to one of 
its candidates. 

Prominent members of both parties 
voted for and against the Harris-Ful- 
bright bill, so it’s a mixed-up political 
controversy. All told, though, more 
Republicans than Democrats voted for 
the measure. 


Future of the Atom 


The Joint Congressional Committee 
on Atomic Energy, headed by Demo- 
cratic Senator Clinton Anderson of 
New Mexico, is studying a special re- 
port on peacetime atomic 
energy. The report was prepared by 
a group of Americans representing 
industry, science, and labor, headed 
by newspaper publisher Robert Mc- 
Kinney of New Mexico. 

The McKinney committee asked the 
Atomic Energy Commission (AEC)— 
a government agency that supervises 
the nation’s atomic development—to 
help other countries establish atomic 
industries. The group also asked the 
AEC to release more information than 
it now does on peaceful uses of the 
atom to help speed up private indus- 
try’s programs for harnessing nuclear 
power. 

At the same time, the study group 
made these forecasts for the future 
uses of atomic energy: 

$y 1980, nuclear energy will proba- 
bly turn out more electricity than is 
generated by all other means today. 
But coal, natural gas, and water will 
continue to be important sources of 
electric power. 

Next to the production of electricity, 
the greatest use of atomic energy will 


uses of 


be in transportation. Commercial 
ships might be driven by the atom 
within 10 years. So might airplanes. 
But there is little likelihood that 
atomic energy will power our passen- 
ger cars in the foreseeable future. 
The atom probably will be widely 
used to preserve food within 3 to 10 
years. There will also be rapid in- 
creases in the use of the atom to com- 
bat disease and improve farm crops. 


In a Nutshell 


Malaya, a Southeast Asian land su- 
pervised by Britain, is a step closer 
to independence. In talks be- 
Prince Abdul 
Rahman and British officials, an agree- 
ment was reached to grant self-rule 
to the Asian land by August 31, 1957. 

Japanese students, when asked to 
name the country they liked best in 
the world, put Switzerland first, and 
the United In a poll 
taken among hundreds of junior high 
school pupils, Russia was voted the 
most disliked nation on the globe be- 
“likes America 
favored by many students because it 
is “a big and powerful nation which 


of the 


recent 


tween Malayan leader 


States second. 


2 ” 
cause it war. was 


is protecting Japan.” Some 


disliked the 
dropped 


United 
atomic 


youths said they 
States 


bombs on 2 of their cities 


because it 


Alaska’s citizens are getting ready 
to vote on a proposed constitution for 
their territory as a step toward state 
Balloting will take place April 


24. If the voters approve the constitu- 


hood. 


tion, it will be presented to Congress 
The constitution will go into effect only 
if Congress agrees to make Alaska a 
state. 
Norway is Russia to 


asking stop 


“poaching” in Norwegian fishing 
areas. A number of Soviet trawlers 
recently fished off the coast of Nor- 
way—an area reserved for Norwegian 
fishermen by international agreement 
Some of the Red vessels were captured 
Nor- 


Norway has agreed to 


and others were scared away by 
wegian forces. 
return the captured trawlers in return 
for a Soviet promise to stop poaching 
in Norwegian waters and to pay a fine 
for the recent communist offense. 


Next Week's Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, next week's major articles will 
deal with (1) guided and 


(2) Italy. 


missiles, 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








Traffic officer (to lady motorist in dif- 
ficulties): Hey! Don’t you know that 
is a safety zone? 

Motorist: Of 
drove in here, 


course, 


That’s why I 
* 


Pedestrian: Can you tell me where the 
Second National Bank is? 

New Patrolman: You've got me. I 
don’t even know where the First National 
Bank is. 
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“Are you kidding?” 


A young attorney trying a case in- 
volving a right of property to a lot of 
hogs, said to the jury in the course of 
his plea: 

“Gentlemen of 
just 24 hogs in 
gentlemen 
your jury.” 


the jury, there were 
that drove; just 24, 
exactly double the number in 


* 


Motor policeman (to professor of 
mathematics): So you saw the accident, 
sir. What was the number of the car that 
hit this poor man? 

Professor: I’m afraid ‘I’ve forgotten, 
but I remember noticing that if it were 
multiplied by fifty, the cube root of the 
product would be equal to the sum of 
digits reversed. 


* 


Counsel (to woman witness): I hope 
I have not troubled you with all these 
questions. 

Witness: Not at all 
boy aged six at home. 


-l have a small 


* 


A colonel was transferred to a new 
command. On reaching his depot he 
found stacks of completely useless docu- 
ments in the files. .He wired to head- 
quarters for permission to burn them. 

“Yes,” came the answer, “but make 
copies first.” 





SPORTS 











HE next sport which the 

Soviet Union will concentrate in its 
effort to gain global athletic prestige 
may be A visitor to 


reports hundreds of 


upon 


tennis. Russia 
that 


coaches are being trained each year 


tennis 


under the government-controlled 
sports program Many new tennis 
courts are under construction Re 
ports are that the Soviet Union ts 


going at tennis in the same methodical 
way that it developed its winter sports 
team, a winner in the recent Olympik 
Games in Italy. 

* 


Is Bob Cousy the best basketball 
player of all time? Certainly the 27 
year-old star of the professional Be 
ton Celtics can do more tricks with a 
basketball than any other player. He 
is forever experimenting, trying out 
new ideas and daring plays 

The graceful Cousy shoots, dribble 
and passes equally well with eithe: 


His 
that opponents, trying to guard Bob, 


hand moves are so deceptive 


foul him continually In one ove! 

time game, he was awarded 32 free 

throws—and made 30 of them! 
Among the towering giants who 


play pro basketball, Cousy looks small 
Actually he is a bit feet in 
Extra large hands and unusu- 


over 6 
height 
ally long arms permit such a maneuver 
as his behind-the-back dribble. While 
dribbling at top speed, he bounces the 
ball behind his back hand 
to the other. The trick allows him to 
change directions abruptly and elude 


from one 


his guard, 

As a boy in St 
Bob played basketball the year round 
At Andrew Jackson High School, he 
All-New York City 
During four years at Holy Cross Col 


Albans, Long Island, 


was an choice 


leve in Worcester, Massachusetts, the 





BOB COUSY, a great basketball star 


slim athlete scored 1,775 points. Af 
$20,000 a year, he is today the high- 
est-paid player in pro basketball's big 
league Worceste) 


runs a@ summet 


Bob now lives in 


and in the off-season 


camp in New Hampshire. 
* 
Winning Streaks: When the San 


Francisco University basketball tean 


notched its 40th consecutive victory 


short time ago, it set a new record 
for consecutive wins by a major 
college basketball team Back 


the 1920's, the Passaic (New Jers 
High School team won 159 basketball 
Yale Univer 
sity’s swim team recently extended it 
victory streak in dual meets to 154 
By HOWARD Sweet 


games in succession... 
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COMMUNIST CHINA is the 


China Problem 


(Continued from page 1) 


Many farmers resent having the gov- 
ernment take over their lands, China’s 
tremendous population means that crop 
output must be high, but it is not keep- 
ing pace with population growth. 

The industrial picture is brighter. 
Iron and coal supplies are the basis of 
the country’s expanding industry. 
Money is being poured into the de- 
velopment of electric power, iron and 
steel plants, metal working, and chem- 
ical production. Many factories make 
textiles. Manchuria, the region held 
by Japan just prior to World War II, 
is a major industrial area, 

A lack of engineers and technicians 
is an obstacle to faster industrializa- 
tion. Some 50,000 Soviet technicians 
are helping China get her factories go- 
ing. Many Chinese technical students 
are studying in Russia, 


Mao's Objective 


Mao is aiming to make his country a 
mighty power in world affairs. An 
immediate goal is to take over Taiwan 
and complete the communist seizure of 
China. Had it not been for the United 
States, the Reds would probably have 
attacked the island long ago. 

We have made it plain that we will 
come to Chiang’s assistance if the com- 
munists attack Taiwan, Our Navy is 
patroling the 100-mile-wide strait be- 
tween Taiwan and China as it has done 
ever since the Korean War broke out 
in 1960, 

The conflict in Korea hardened 
American feelings toward Red China. 
At a moment when victory seemed in 
sight for the forces of the free world, 
Mao ‘Tse-tung sent his communist 
troops into the war on the side of the 
North Korean Reds. The stalemate 
which resulted would never have hap- 
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world’s second largest country. Anti-communist Taiwan is a little less than half the size of South Carolina. 


pened except for Mao’s interference. 

Our opposition to Red China began 
prior to the Korean conflict, however. 
Chiang Kai-shek was our ally in World 
War II, and helped us wage war on 
Japan. The Chinese communists also 
fought the Japanese in World War II, 
but immediately after the conflict they 
set out to take over China. Certain 
tiny islands and Taiwan are the only 
parts of China which the Reds do not 
now control, 

They are determined, though, to take 
over Taiwan. If they attempt to do 
so, we are pledged to come to Chiang’s 
aid, But the big question is this: 
What should we do if Mao’s forces as- 
sault some of the small islands—now 
held by the Nationalists—just off the 
mainland? 

One of these islands is Quemoy, only 
a few miles from the coast of Red 
China. Farther to the north is Matsu. 
Well out in the strait are the Penghu 
Islands, formerly known as the Pesca- 
dores. The Reds look upon these is- 
lands as steppingstones to the conquest 
of Taiwan, 

In recent weeks there have been ar- 
tillery exchanges between the Na- 
tionalists and the Reds in both the 
Quemoy and Matsu areas. The Reds 
are building many coastal airfields in 
southern China, 

Whether we would help Chiang hold 
these offshore islands in case of an at- 
tack is uncertain, Under the terms of 
a congressional resolution it would be 
up to President Eisenhower to decide 
what we should do. If the President 
felt that an attack on the islands was 
really aimed at taking Taiwan, he 
could then—under the resolution— 
send our forces into action. 

Some Americans have felt that we 
should not intervene if islands such as 
Quemoy and Matsu were attacked. 
“Defense of these small islands could 
involve us in an all-out war with Red 
China,” they say. “These little pieces 


of territory are not worth the risk in- 
volved in defending them.” 

Other Americans feel differently. 
“We are committed to help Chiang de- 
fend Formosa,” they say, “and we 
might as well draw the line of defense 
right at the mainland. If the commu- 
nists are allowed to take these small 
islands without resistance from us, 
they will become bolder and launch a 
drive on Taiwan.” 


Talks at Geneva 


For weeks, talks have been going on 
at Geneva, Switzerland, between offi- 
cials of the United States and Red 
China. There we have been trying to 
iron out some of the deep-seated dif- 
ferences between the 2 countries. Up 
to now, the talks have produced little, 
if any, agreement. The Chinese Reds 
refuse to give up the idea of using 
force to secure Taiwan, while at the 
same time asking for admission to the 
United Nations and more trade with 
the western lands, 

The recent visit of Anthony Eden, 
Great Britain’s Prime Minister, to our 
country emphasized once more the seri- 
ousness of this problem. Britain and 
certain other of our allies do not feel 
the same way about the 2 Chinas that 
we do. For example, Britain recog- 
nizes the communists as China’s right- 
ful rulers, does not favor defending 
Chiang, and looks more favorably on 
admitting Red China to the United Na- 
tions than we do. 

Britain also favors lifting some of 
the free world’s trade restrictions on 
Red China. These restrictions stem 
from the Korean War. Soon after that 
conflict broke out, the United Nations 
recommended that all nations stop 
sending to Red China and North Ko- 
rea products that would be useful in 
helping them wage war. The banned 
items—called “atategic goods’’—in- 
cluded weapons and many kinds of 
equipment which could be used to 


strengthen the Reds’ military power. 

In the United States, we have ex- 
tended the ban to nearly all kinds of 
goods. Last year we sold practically 
nothing to Red China. 

The views which Britain has on Red 
China are shared to some degree by 
certain of our other allies. Because 
these differences could weaken our sys- 
tem of alliances, it is well that we un- 
derstand the views of our foreign 
friends who take a “softer” attitude 
toward communist China than we do. 
They argue as follows: 

“We don’t favor communism any 
more than you Americans, but we feel 
that we’re being more realistic about 
China than your government is. It is 
a fact, for example, that the commu- 
nists control China’s mainland. There 
is little or no chance of Chiang’s ever 
making a comeback. 

“Therefore, is it not logical to es- 
tablish diplomatic relations with the 
Reds? We can’t expect to iron out our 
difficulties with China if we shut our 
eyes to the existence of a government 
which controls more than 99 per cent 
of that country. 

“For the same reason, Red China 
merits serious consideration for mem- 
bership in the United Nations. Even 
though we don’t like the Reds, it is 
not logical that Chiang’s regime, which 
governs less than 2 per cent of the 
Chinese people, should hold China’s 
UN seat. Moreover, it is dangerous to 
tie ourselves too closely to Chiang, 
whose actions could easily involve his 
allies in a global war. 

“Trade curbs on Red China should 
be relaxed, for such restrictions harm 
the free world more than they harm 
China. Free countries in Asia such 


as Japan and Indonesia must trade to 
live, and China offers good markets. 
“Or take the case of Malaya which 
badly needs a market for its rubber. 
If it does not find a market, it is bound 
to have hard times—which will play 
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into the hands of native Reds. If Ma- 
laya can sell its rubber to China, it 
will be better able to withstand the 
communist threat from within. 

“Furthermore, so long as Red China 
cannot buy more readily from the free 
world, she will get what she needs 
from the Soviet Union. Trade will 
strengthen the ties between these 2 
big communist nations. -On the other 
hand, if we permit more trade with 
Red China, she will be less dependent 
on Russia, and a falling-out between 
the 2 countries will be more likely.” 

While not all Americans agree on 
our policy toward China, few 
would go so far as our allies would 
in relaxing it, and some would tighten 
restrictions. Arguments of the U. S. 
leaders in defense of our present pol- 
icy follow: 

“We have no intention of 
nizing Red China at this time. Recog- 
nition implies approval. If we for- 
mally recognize the government of 
Mao, it will appear that we approve 
of the communists’ taking over the 
country by force. Surely if a hood- 
lum with a gun chased the mayor of a 
city out of his office, no one would con- 
sider making the gun-wielder mayor. 
Yet the communists took over China 
with just such a display of force. 

“As a loyal ally in World War II and 
a long-time foe of communism, Chiang 
deserves our support. He and his fol- 
be doomed if we with- 


ted 


recog- 


lowers would 


drew our recognition of Nationalist 
China. Moreover, Taiwan is an im- 
portant link in our Pacific defenses. 


UN Membership 


regime also deserves to 
hold its seat in the United Nations. 
Remember that Red China fought 
members of the United Nations in Ko- 
fact is still at war with 
no peace treaty has been 
Is it right to reward the na- 
tion which waged war on the UN with 
the world 


“Chiang’s 


and in 
them, since 
signed 


rea, 


membership in organiza- 
tion” 

“Don’t forget, too, that the govern- 
ment representing China in the UN 
holds 1 of the 5 permanent seats in 
the Security Council. If the Reds were 
admitted to the United Nations, com- 
munist lands (the Soviet Union and 
China) would hold 2 permanent seats 
in this important body. This addi- 
tional communist strength in the Se- 
curity Council would make the Reds 
more difficult than ever to deal with. 

“As for trade, remember that com- 
munists use trade as a political weapon. 
They are holding out the promise of 
a thriving business with many coun- 
tries if the present restrictions are re- 
laxed. Yet today 75 per cent of China’s 
trade is with the Soviet Union and its 
satellites, and that pattern is unlikely 
to change, even if curbs are relaxed. 

“Of course, Red China wants to get 
strategic goods now denied her. These 
vital goods would help make the na- 
tion a mighty military power, ready 
to commit further aggression. If we 
help Red China become stronger we 
shall certainly regret it later. Trade 
benefits will in the long run help China 
far more than they help nations of the 
free world.” 

In the recent talks between Prime 
Minister Eden and President Eisen- 
hower, our government agreed to re- 
view trade controls on Red China. It 
is unlikely, though, that we shall make 
any big changes in our policy until 
Mao’s communist government has 
shown unmistakably that it does not 
intend to use force to take Taiwan. 

—By HOWARD SWEET 





THE OLD AND THE NEW. The horse taxi is still a popular means of transport 


in parts of Taiwan, 


For greater comfort, a properly balanced load is necessary. 





FATHER and son both enjoy Harvest, a popular farm magazine in Taiwan. It 
gives advice on agricultural methods, soil conservation, health, and hygiene 





ts 


YOUNG WOMAN WORKER in a cotton mill in Shanghai, communist China. 
The manufacture of cotton cloth and other textiles is a major Chinese industry. 





AGRICULTURE SPECIALISTS examine a field of grain (millet) at a cooperative 


farm under communist Chinese control. 


The Reds are carrying on a drive to 


improve farming methods—and say they’ve been able to double some crop yields. 





Just Good Sense 


By Clay Coss 











ATIONAL 


February 


Brotherhood Week, 
19 to 26, will be widely 
observed throughout the country In 
schools, churches, and civic organiza- 
tions, the problem of national unity 
will be discussed 

It is important that, here in Amer- 
ica, we should give thoughtful atten 
tion to this subject, for our country 
is made up of many races, nationali- 


We shall 


only so 


ties, and religions, 
unified 


remain 


and strong long as 
these groups live and work harmoni- 
ously together in an atmosphere of 
justice, fair play, and good will 

On the whole the various divisions 
of the American population have co- 


operated quite well; so well that this 


nation has long been the envy and 
hope of oppressed peoples in every 
corner of the globe. But it is often 


a difficult 
for people to 


problem 
live 
happily together, 
even when they are 
united by the bonds 
color, or 
The task 
harder in 


of race, 
religion 
is much 
the case of widely 


differing groups 





It is not strange, 
therefore, that fric- 


Clay Coss 


tions should have developed in this 
country and that some of them are 
serious. The greatest—-in fact, per- 
haps the only-—hope of wiping out 
these misunderstandings is through 
education and religion. Reasoning 
and spiritual guidance are the two 
most powerful weapons against hu- 


man prejudice and atrife 
When racial, religious, or national- 
ity disputes arise, there is always the 
issue of who is right and who is wrong 
In weighing the conflicting facta and 
each individual muat listen 
to the dictates of his own 
intellect All of us 
ourselves such questions as these 
truly the 


Do we want others to be treated 


opinions, 
conacience 


and should ask 


Do we believe in Golden 


tule? 
as we would like to be treated, or do 


we seek special rights and privileges 


for our selves 


Would we want members of our 
family, say a brother or sister, to 
receive the same treatment that mem- 
bers of certain groups do? 

Do we believe that all the people 
of a particular race or nationality 
are alike, or do we think that there 
are good and bad, superior and in- 
ferior, members of every group? Is 
it our conviction that people should 
be looked upon and judged aa indi 
viduals, or as members of special 


groups 7 
Finally, 
point to 


there is this concluding 
We in this 


outnumbered in 


consider coun- 
the 


people who differ from us 


try greatly 


world by 


are 


From a purely practical standpoint, 
will the examples we set now help 
to insure our future security and to 
avoid serious strife both within and 


, 


beyond our borders’ 


These and similar questions deserve 


careful thought, not only during 
Srotherhood Week, but throughout 
the year. 


“We must all stand together, or as- 
suredly we shall all hang separately.” 
—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
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Career for Tomorrow - - - Investment Field 


ORE and more Americans are 
investing money in the shares 
of our country’s business enterprises. 
This means good job opportunities for 
persons trained in investment work. 
Your duties, if you decide on this 
field, will depend upon the branch of 
work you choose. Two of the chief 
groups of investment workers are the 
brokers and the security analysts. 
The broker is a salesman who deals 
in industrial (stocks and 
bonds). In serving his customers, he 
advises them on the best investment 
opportunities. To do this, the broker 
must keep up with the latest informa- 
tion the business securities 
offered on the market. Research 
workers, or security analysts, provide 
him with this information. 
The security analyst makes detailed 
studies of individual firms as well as 


securities 


about 


general business conditions. For in- 
stance, he finds out what profits, if 
any, Company “A” is making, and 


what its prospects are for future earn- 
ings. The analyst must try to predict 
as accurately as possible whether or 
not securities offered by Company 
“A” would be a wise investment, 

Your qualifications, particularly if 
you become a broker, should include 
the ability to get along well with peo- 
ple. Accuracy is also a “must” in all 
phases of investment work, for a 
single mistake may be very costly to 
clients, causing them to lose confidence 
in their advisers. 

A broker should also have a 
pathetic understanding of his 
tomer’s needs, for he is likely to be- 


sym- 
cus- 


come a successful salesman only if he 
can gain the trust and confidence of 
his clients. The security analyst must 
have an inquiring and orderly mind. 

Your training, while in high school, 
should include a college preparatory 
course. Some firms employ persons 


with a high school education, but most 
of them will consider only college grad- 
uates for job openings. 


Employers 





BROKERS follow tape reports to get 
latest prices on the stock exchange 


say they prefer applicants with col- 
lege training in economics or business 
administration. 

After you finish college, you will 
generally be required to take a special 
training course offered by the broker- 
age house that employs you. In many 
cases, these training programs include 
an on-the-spot study of the New York 
Stock Exchange or some other securi- 
ties market. Most firms pay their 





siidiadiaaiminniaincndiiaain 


employes a regular salary while in 
training. 

In nearly all states, brokers must be 
licensed to sell stocks and _ bonds. 
Write to the State Securities Commis- 
sioner, with offices in your state capi- 
tal, for information on requirements 
in your state. Brokers must also reg- 
ister with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, the federal agency that 
supervises stock market activities. 

Job opportunities for brokers and 
security analysts are good just now. 
They are employed by brokerage firms, 
investment banking houses, and the 
stock exchanges. 

Your earnings, as a beginner with a 
college degree, will not be high—about 
$45 to $70 a week. But your pay will 
increase rapidly as you prove 
worth. Many experienced brokers and 
security analysts have earnings of be- 
tween $10,000 and $15,000 a year. 

Advantages are (1) the earnings 
are high; and (2) the work is excep- 
tionally stimulating and 

Disadvantages include the uncer- 
tainty of earnings in investment work. 
When business is good, as it has been 


your 


interesting. 


in recent years, jobs for brokers and 
analysts are plentiful and earnings are 
high. 
sion, investment activities slow down. 
Hence, job opportunities and earnings 
decline. 

Further information can be secured 
from brokerage houses in your local- 
ity. Look “Broker” in the 
classified of your telephone 
directory for the address. 

By ANTON BERLE 


Sut during a business depres- 


under 
section 





Historical Background - - Health Strides 


HOUGH and medical 
scientists haven’t yet found definite 
ways to prevent or cure certain types 
of cancer and heart disease (see page 
1 story), strides have 
been made in medicine since the birth 


physicians 


tremendous 


of our country. 

In Colonial times, doctors with med- 
ical school training were few. Many 
men trained themselves as physicians 
by experimenting on patients, often 
with Some 
called doctors really were only drug- 
gists. A few were barbers who oc- 
casionally treated sick people when 
not occupied with their regular duties 
of cutting hair and trimming beards. 

Sut even the best trained doctors of 
the time many 
illnesses. Their “cures” at times 
were largely based on folklore and 
superstition. The doctors who at- 
tended George Washington just before 
his death, for instance, tried to cure 
a bad cold by taking some blood out of 
his veins. The idea was to withdraw 
the “bad blood” that was thought to be 
causing the illness. This treatment 
was certainly no cure, and it probably 
hastened Washington's death. 


disastrous results. s0- 


were unable to cure 


Detailed figures are not available, 
but the average span of life in early 
America probably was around 35 
Records of the state of Massa- 
chusetts for 1789, the year our Con- 
stitution went into effect, show that 
life expectancy then was 34% years 
for males and 86'% for females. 

Little by little the average life span 
of Americans was lengthened as some 
of the more terrible diseases were con- 
Experiments to combat small- 


years. 


quered. 





pox were made as early as 1721. By 
1796, Edward Jenner, an English 
physician, developed an effective vac- 
cine to prevent smallpox, but it was 
many years later before this disease 
Numerous other dis- 
eases have been brought under con- 
trol by the use of vaccines. 

Doctors also made headway in con- 
quering illnesses through surgery in 
the late 1700’s and during the 1800's. 
But early surgery was very painful 
and dangerous no matter how good 


was conquered. 
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THE LIFE SPAN of Americans now 
averages about 70 years—an all-time 
high and one of the world’s highest 


the surgeon might be. Then William 
Morton, an American dentist, made it 
possible to erase pain by developing 
ether as an anesthetic. Though he 
was not the first to experiment along 
these lines, his demonstration in 1846 
led to the general use of anesthetics 
in surgery. 

A short time later, Joseph Lister, 
a British surgeon, found a way to re- 
duce the danger of infection during 
surgery—a condition that often caused 
death in early times. Lister used car- 


acid to kill bacteria and 
stop infection. 

Since then, the X ray, miracle 
drugs, and many other medical dis- 
coveries have helped us in the fight 


against disease. 


bolic thus 


We have also made 
great strides in public health, in sani- 
tation, in general health education, 
and in raising standards of the medi- 
cal profession. 

In the second half of the 1800's, 
communities and states took action to 
purify water supplies and to extermi- 
nate flies, mosquitoes, and other car- 
riers of disease. Inspectors were em- 
ployed by more and more communities 
to see that proper health rules were 
followed in restaurants, meat packing 
plants, and other places where food 
is handled. 

The first 
inspection 
passed by 


law providing for state 
of food and drugs was 
Massachusetts in 1879. 
Other states soon passed similar laws. 
The federal government set up an office 
to check up on the purity of foods and 
drugs in the early 1900's. 

At about the same time, more and 
more states required doctors to be 
licensed to practice medicine. 
all states formal medical 
training plus a rigid examination be- 
fore granting a medical license. 

The U. S. Public Health Service 
traces its beginning to 1898. At that 
time, though, it did little more than 
provide hospital services to merchant 
seamen. It wasn’t until the 1900's 
that it took an active part in nation- 
wide efforts to improve the health of 
all Americans. 


Now, 
require 


—By ANTON BERLE 





News Quiz 











Health Problems 


1. Does President Eisenhower want 
federal spending on medical research to 
be increased, decreased, or held at its 
present level? 


2. Why do cancer and heart diseases 
take a heavier toll now than they did at 
the beginning of this century? 

3. Describe some important ways in 
which medical science now fights cardio- 
vascular illnesses. 


4. What principal methods are now 
used in treating cancer? 
5. Many cancer cases, though they 


could be healed by means now available, 
actually result in death. Why? 


6. About what portion of all patients 
in our country’s hospitals are there be 
cause of mental afflictions? One-eighth, 
one-fourth, one-half, or three-fourths? 


7. Name at least 3 diseases that still 


pos e serious problems. 
. : 
Discussion 


Do you think the federal government 
should boost its spending on medical re- 
search? Why or why not? 


China 


1. Compare Taiwan and Red China in 
size and population. 


2. Describe what the Reds are doing in 
farming and industry. 


3. What part has the United States 
played in holding off a communist attack 
on Taiwan? 


4. In what way do the small islands 
between Red China and Taiwan 


pose a 
problem for us? 


5. What headway has been made in the 
talks which have been going on at 
Geneva? 

6. How do Britain and certain of our 
other allies feel about Red China with 
respect to recognition? to United Nations 
membership? 

7. What views does our 


government 
have on these 2 matters? 


8. Give conflicting opinions on relax- 


ing trade restrictions with Red China. 
Discussion 
1. Do you think the United States 


should go to Chiang’s assistance if the 
Reds attack Quemoy or other small is- 
lands off the China coast? Why or why 
not? 7 


2. Do you approve any lifting of the 


free world’s trade restrictions on Red 
China at this time? Explain your stand. 


Miscellaneous 
1. Tell something about the back 
ground of Chiang Kai-shek and Mao 


Tse-tung. 
2. How did the United States answer 
Red complaints about balloons over com 
munist lands? 
3. What plans does French 
Guy Mollet have for Algeria? 


Premier 


Why do 


many Frenchmen in Algeria oppose 
them? 
4. State arguments for and against 


federal control over natural gas. What 


is your view on this issue? 


5. What are the future prospects for 
atomic energy, according to the McKin- 
ney study group? 

6. What 


kind of dispute is Norway 
having with 


tussia? 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 
1. (c) trespass; 2. (b) changes; 3. (d) 


strengthen; 4. (b) delayed; 5. (b) simul- 
taneous; 6. (d) rebellious; 7. (c) prevent. 





